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scholarly editing of Volumes III and IV of its Memoirs, bear witness to 
the use he made of the greater leisure of later years. 

General Rockwell was a member not only of this society, but of the 
Geological Society of France, the Boston Natural History Society, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, and of various 
social clubs in Boston. 

His relations with his fellow men were marked by a dignity of man- 
ner, a self-respecting modesty, and his cheerful disposition made him a 
welcome member of the various societies to which he belonged. 

Born in Norwich, Conn., Oct. 15, 1834, he died suddenly at New 
Haven on Dec. 24, 1903. The funeral services were held at Trinity 
Church, Boston, December 28. 
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Horatio Hollis Hunnewell was elected a resident Fellow of the 
Academy, May 28, 1872, in class 2, section 2 (botany). He died on 
May 20, 1902. He was born in Watertown, Massachusetts, on July 27, 
1810, and was the son of Walter Hunnewell, of the fifth generation of 
the New England Hunnewells, a graduate of the Harvard class of 1787, 
and a physician of standing highly respected in the community, and of 
Susanna Cooke. 

Adeline Fowl, a niece of. Mrs. Walter Hunnewell, still remembered 
for her beauty and charm of manner, had married Samuel Welles, the 
head of the Paris banking-house of Welles & Company. At the sug- 
gestion of Mrs. Welles young Hunnewell was sent to Paris at the age 
of fifteen to learn the banking business in her husband's house. He 
applied himself to this with such assiduity that at the end of ten years 
he was admitted a partner in the bank and married a daughter of John 
Welles of Boston, a cousin of Samuel Welles. Mr. Hunnewell's career 
now seemed assured, and he looked forward with complacency to passing 
his life in Paris in the active pursuit of business, but the financial crisis 
of 1837 destroyed credits and compelled the winding up of the affairs 
of John Welles & Company. During the Revolution of 1830 Mr. 
Hunnewell, as a member of the Garde Nationale, carried a musket and 
helped protect his employer's bank. Nearly seventy years later he was 
gratified by receiving from the Government of France a medal com- 
memorating his services as a soldier. 
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Mr. Hunnewell returned to Boston disappointed, and, as he acknowl- 
edged later, nearly broken-hearted. His optimism, the strong feature 
of his character, soon asserted itself, however, and he began at once to 
make a position for himself in the business community. His industry, 
broad-mindedness, and astuteness, and his confidence in the future of 
the country, soon brought him success and the attention of the group 
of Boston capitalists who during the last half of the nineteenth ceutury 
made this city an important factor in the development of the West. By 
these men Mr. Hunnewell's advice was sought and respected, and with 
them he acquired in building railroads and in other enterprises great 
wealth and filled many positions of responsibility. 

Soon after his return from France, Mr. Hunnewell became actively 
interested in horticulture, and for the remainder of his life he devoted 
a large part of his time to the improvement of the estate in Natick 
which had belonged to his wife's family and which has given the name 
of Wellesley to a town later separated from Natick. This estate Mr. 
Hunnewell lived to see one of the most famous and interesting in 
America. He seems to have inherited his love of flowers from his 
father, whose garden in Watertown was the most attractive in the 
town: for the love of gardening, which was the passion of his later 
years, showed itself early, and this man of great affairs boasted only of 
his first financial transaction, — the successful sale of a number of young 
cherry-trees which he had grafted as a boy just before he went to 
France. Gardening taught Mr. Hunnewell the value of experiment 
and the importance of science. It led him to test trees and other plants 
not previously introduced into New England, and our knowledge of 
the value in this climate of many plants, especially coniferous trees, is 
based largely on his experiments at Wellesley. As a horticulturist 
Mr. Hunnewell's most useful work was the formation of his collection 
of coniferous trees, which now contains the best specimens of several 
species to be found in this country and which is one of the largest 
and the most interesting in America, and his experiments in the culti- 
vation of rhododendrons, which have now become common garden 
plants in this part of the country through knowledge obtained first at 
Wellesley. 

His appreciation of the importance of science as a basis for good 
gardening was shown in our associate's long-sustained support of the 
botanical departments of Harvard University. For twenty years he 
was an active member of the Visiting Committee of the Botanic Garden 
and a generous contributor to the expenses of the Garden and the 
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Botanical Museum at Cambridge. His interest in the Arnold Arbo- 
retum began with the inception of that undertaking and ceased only 
with his life. He was one of the largest benefactors of the Arboretum, 
where the Hunnewell Building is a witness of his interest in increasing 
the knowledge of trees. One of the last acts of his life was to endow 
the Botanical Department of Wellesley College. 

For forty-five years Mr. Hunnewell was an active member of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, rendering it valuable service for 
thirty-four years as a member of its Finance Committee, during nine- 
teen of which he was Chairman of that important Committee, and as 
Vice-President for eleven years. Much of the success of this Society 
is due to his wise management of its finances and his unfailing interest 
in its exhibitions. For twenty-six years Mr. Hunnewell served the 
Massachusetts Humane Society as a Trustee, and for five years as its 
President. His liberality was not confined to the advancement of bot- 
any and horticulture. No appeal in behalf of a worthy object was made 
to him in vain. In Wellesley a public library, a town hall, and a public 
park are monuments to his public spirit. The Public Library in his 
native town and the hospitals and the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
shared in his success. 

Simple in tastes, unassuming, modest and retiring, hospitable without 
ostentation, o£ broad sympathies, interested to the end in all that inter- 
ested three generations of his descendants, happy with his trees and with 
his flowers, which never failed to delight him, happiest in making others 
happy, loved and respected by old and young, our associate lived wisely, 
and in his life gave an example of public spirit, enterprise, generosity, 
and kindliness of high value to the community. To those who knew 
him the recollection of this friend is a delight and an inspiration. 

C. S. Sargent. 



